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international discontent among its industrial peoples, the
nations, as an armed camp, heaping up instruments of
destruction, the East suddenly awake, the people iiySngland
and America writhing in the grasp of a money power more
and more concentrated in the hands of enormous corpora-
tions, he would be but a blind prophet who, looking to the
future, would assert that all things will continue as until

now/'1

My chief object, however, is of a distinctly practical
nature. Many Western writers, and especially those of the
daily press, do not hesitate to express the opinion that a
world-wide struggle between East and West is inevitable,
and they seem inclined to do their best to bring it about.
Such a conclusion is a denial not only of the religion which
we profess, but also of the value of our civilisation as a
means of elevating the human race, and it is the duty of
every one who has thought deeply on the problems involved
to do all in his power to dispel such an opinion. For
thirty-six years I have been in close touch with all the most
important events in the Far East which have affected
world conditions, and I hope I shall not be considered pre-
sumptuous when I express the decided opinion that if such
a struggle takes place it will be brought about not so much
by the development of the East as by the aggressive action
of the West

I have endeavoured to show not only the desirability
but also the possibility of a reconciliation and a mutual
understanding of the East and the West, and my efforts
will not have been in vain if I have been successful in this,
even in a very partial degree. Others, I hope, will take up
the work as conditions develop, and strengthen the arguments
I have used, and thus bring about an intelligent public

1 Masterman, C. F. G,, The Condition of England, p. 289,